FREEDOM'S  BATTLE

officially to take the initiative of proposing, late in July 1936, the
conclusion of a Non-intervention agreement came as a shock to
democrats everywhere. For Socialists it was especially dis-
agreeable that it was M. L6on Blum who, as head of the French
Government, sponsored the scheme.

Throughout the whole of the Spanish war the conduct of
the Second International was to be blighted by this original error.
The various sections of the Second International thought it
incumbent on them to support a policy that, ostensibly at least,
had been fathered by the distinguished leader of the French
Socialist Party. There were some praiseworthy exceptions among
Socialists in various European countries who from the start saw
Non-intervention for what it was. There was a considerable
number of them. I can think now of Emil Vandervelde, former
Foreign Minister of Belgium, Senator Louis de Brouckfere, Belgian
delegate to the League, Pietro Nenni, exiled Italian Socialist
leader, Senator Georg Branting of Sweden, Isabel Blum and
Gamille Huysmans of the Belgian party.

The simple truth is that Non-intervention was fathered in
London. The legal experts of the British Foreign Office must not
have been very proud of their brain child; for they made such
efforts to attribute its paternity to a person less suspect than they of
hostility to democratic principles. In M. Blum and the French
Government they found the ideal sponsors for their creation and
thus they were able to kill two birds with one stone. On the one
hand they were able to avoid what would surely have been a quick
and dangerous revulsion from the millions of supporters of the
Popular Front in France, who would certainly have raged against
the plan had it been frankly labelled what it was, the work of a
British Tory Government. On the other hand they were able to
justify the plan to their own Labour opposition, in Parliament and
in the country/by evoking its supposed paternity. And the more
ductile British Labour leaders were quick to declare that what was
good enough for Blum was good enough for them.

But we Spanish Socialists were never able to understand, much
less to defend, the line taken by our French comrades. He among
us who exhibited the greatest indignation was Indalecio Prieto.
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